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A SCHOOLBOY’S  INTERVIEW  WITH 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


By  William  Agnew  Paton 


|NE  of  the  jnost  vivid  and  in- 
spiring memories  of  my 
boyhood  is  of  my  interview 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
October,  1862. 

I,  a lad  going  on  fourteen 
years  of  age,  called  at  the  Executive  Man- 
sion in  Washington  and  handed  to  the  door- 
keeper a card  which  I had  caused  to  be 
written  especially  for  use  on  what  was  for 
me  a very  great  occasion  by  the  expert 
“calligraphist,”  as  he  called  himself,  of 
Willard’s  Hotel.  Beneath  my  name,  which 
the  card-writer  had  inscribed  with  elabo- 
rate if  not  altogether  appropriate  flourish- 
es, I had  appended  in  my  own  schoolboy 
hand-writing,  “ Nephew  of  Dr.  Cornelius 
Rea  Agnew.”  My  uncle  was  well  known 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  this  use  of  his  name 
doubtless  facilitated  my  admission  to  the 
office  of  the  private  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, where  I found  the  chief  magistrate 
of  my  country  at  a desk  in  conversation 
with  a gentleman,  the  only  other  occu- 
pant of  the  room,  who  was,  as  I afterward 
learned,  the  minister  of  France.  When 
I entered  the  office  the  President  was 
seated  in  a curiously  constructed  arm- 
chair made  after  a design  suggested  by 
himself.  The  left  arm  of  this  unique  piece 
of  furniture  began  low  and,  rising  in  a spi- 
ral to  form  the  back,  terminated  on  the 
right  side  of  the  seat  at  the  height  of  the 
shoulders  of  the  person  seated  thereon. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  placed  himself  crosswise 
in  this  chair  with  his  long  legs  hanging 
over  its  lower  arm,  his  back  supported  by 
the  higher  side.  When  the  attendant  who 
had  presented  my  card  to  the  President, 
and  had  then  ushered  me  into  the  secre- 
tary’s office,  closed  the  door  behind  me  and 
I found  myself  actually  in  the  presence  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  I had  the  grace  to  feel 
embarrassed,  for  I then  realized  that  I,  a 
mere  schoolboy,  was  intruding  upon  the 
patience  and  good-nature  of  a very  busy 
overwrought  man,  the  great  and  honored 
President  of  a country  in  the  agony  of  a 
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civil  war.  Noting  my  hesitation,  Mr. 
Lincoln  very  gently  said:  “Come  in,  my 
son.”  Then  he  arose,  disentangling  him- 
self, as  it  were,  from  the  chair,  advanced  to 
meet  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I had 
never  beheld  so  tall  a man,  so  dignified 
and  impressive  a personage,  and  certainly 
I had  never  felt  so  small,  so  insignificant, 
“so  unpardonably  young.”  As  we  met, 
the  President  gave  me  his  hand,  smiled 
down  upon  me,  and,  playing  upon  the  sim- 
ilarity in  the  sound  of  my  name  with  that 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  about  to  re- 
fer, lightly  asked:  “Are  you  Bailey  Pey- 
ton, the  rebel  guerilla  we  captured  the 
other  day?  ” I stammered  an  incoherent 
disclaimer  of  any  relationship  with  the  fa- 
mous Confederate  free-lance,  of  whose  ex- 
ploits and  recent  capture  the  newspapers 
had  had  much  .to  say.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked 
me  if  my  uncle  was  well  and  charged  me  to 
deliver  a kind  message  to  my  kinsman 
when  I returned  home  to  New  York. 
Then,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  head,  he 
said  (how  well  I remember  his  words!) 
“You  come  of  good  people,  you  will  soon 
be  a grown  man.  Be  a good  man.  Be  a 
good  American.  Our  country  may  have 
need  of  your  services  some  day.” 

I had  thought  up  a little  speech  to  de- 
liver when  I met  the  President  whom  I 
had  been  taught  to  love  and  revere,  but 
when  I stood  before  him,  felt  his  hand  on 
my  head,  heard  his  voice,  looked  up  into 
his  wonderfully  expressive,  kindly  eyes, 
my  emotions  were  so  deeply  stirred  that 
I could  but  smile  through  tears,  and  dared 
only  to  take  his  hand,  which  had  dropped 
from  my  head,  and  press  it.  I looked 
down,  abashed,  not  knowing  what  to  say 
or  do.  Mr.  Lincoln,  evidently  noting  my 
confusion,  placed  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der and  drew  me  to  him , saying,  ‘ ‘ What  can 
I do  for  you,  sonny?”  Encouraged  and 
heartened  by  his  kindly  manner,  his  sym- 
pathetic tone  of  voice,  my  eyes  sought  his 
again  and  I managed  to  blurt  out:  “Mr. 
Lincoln,  all  the  boys  in  my  school  are  for 
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you.”  His  smile  broadened,  he  seemed 
much  amused.  Then  I remember  very 
distinctly  the  troubled,  weary,  careworn 
expression  that  passed  over  his  face  as  he 
replied:  “I  wish  everybody,  Congress,  all 
the  people,  were  like  you  boys.”  I could 
say  nothing,  could  only  gaze  into  his  be- 
nevolent eyes  that  seemed  to  look  into 
my  very  heart.  Presently  lie  asked  me 
how  old  I was,  where  I went  to  school,  and 
a few  other  questions  of  like  familiar  sort. 
And  then  again,  giving  me  his  hand  he 
said:  “Now,  you  must  excuse  me;  I have 
important  business  with  this  gentleman,  ” 
indicating  the  personage  with  whom  he 
had  been  conversing  when  I entered  the 
room.  I shook  hands  with  the  President, 
turned  and  walked  to  the  door,  faced 
about,  made  my  manners,  as  he,  reseat- 
ing himself  in  the  curious  armchair,  re- 
sumed his  interview  with  the  minister  of 
France. 

I passed  from  the  room  and  never  again 
saw  that  wonderful,  kindly  face  until  as 
one  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  grief- 
stricken,  almost  heart-broken  fellow  coun- 
trymen, I passed  by  his  open  coffin  and 
beheld  for  a moment  the  .body  of  “the 
murdered  President”  as  it  lay  in  state  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  city  hall  of  my  native 
New  York. 

Through  all  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  I stood  in  the  living  presence  of  the 
great  leader  of  my  people  and  he  laid  his 
hand  gently  on  my  head  my  memory  has 
held  an  undimmed,  imperishable  picture 
of  the  good  and  kindly  man,  the  war- 
worn, overwrought  President,  who,  in  the 
unbounded  goodness  of  his  heart,  turned 
from  his  work,  his  crowding  duties,  forget- 
ting for  a few  brief  moments  his  cruel 
anxieties,  to  treat  with  sweet  patience  and 
speak  gently  to  a schoolboy  who  had  no 
claim  on  his  attention  and  courtesy  save 
that  the  boy  was  growing  up  to  be  an 
American  citizen,  one  of  the  multitude  of 
“the  plain  people”  of  whom  Lincoln  him- 
self quaintly  said:  “the  good  Lord  must 
love  them,  he  made  so  many  of  them.” 
This  incident  of  my  boyhood,  this  great 
event  in  my  life,  of  all  events  the  most 
memorable  and  inspiring,  this  meeting 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  altogether 
charming.  The  memory  of  it  is  to  me  in- 
expressibly sacred. 


When  I recall  vividly,  as  I do,  the  form 
and  face  of  Lincoln  as  it  appeared  to  my 
young  eyes,  I can  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  a remark  made  to  me  by  Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens,  as  he  stood  modelling 
“the  Chicago  Lincoln”:  “When  I began 
this  work  I despaired  of  making  a worthy 
or  satisfactory  statue.  So  many,  almost 
all,  of  the  likenesses  of  Lincoln  represent 
him  as  ungainly,  uncouth,  homely,  un- 
picturesque;  but  when  I had  made  a study 
of  his  life,  had  learned  more  and  more  of 
his  character,  of  his  natural  nobility  and 
lovableness,  his  deep  and  true  human 
sympathy,  had  read  of  him,  talked  of  him 
with  men  who  knew  him  and  loved  him, 
I became  more  and  more  convinced  that 
his  face  must  have  been  the  most  truly 
beautiful  of  all  I have  tried  to  model.” 
As  my  good  friend  the  great  sculptor 
created  his  mind-picture  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln which  he  realized  in  his  masterpiece, 
so  I recall  to  mind  his  face  and  form  after 
all  the  years  that  have  passed  since  I,  a 
small  boy,  stood  in  the  living  presence  of 
the  greatest  of  Americans.  As  I think  of 
him  now,  his  greatness  of  spirit,  his  worth, 
integrity,  honesty  of  purpose,  his  kindli- 
ness, his  wit  and  wisdom,  his  patience — all 
shone  in  his  countenance  and  through  his 
wonderful  eyes  and,  as  the  man  was  al- 
together lovable  and  admirable  in  the 
highest  sense,  I believe  that  the  face  that 
smiled  down  upon  me  years  ago  was  in  the 
highest  sense  beautiful.  That  I am  justi- 
fied in  my  belief  there  is  the  testimony  of 
his  private  secretary  and  co-biographer, 
Honorable  J.  G.  Nicolay,  who  says  of  him: 
“There  was  neither  oddity,  eccentricity, 
awkwardness,  or  grotesqueness  in  his  face, 
figure,  or  movement”;  and  men  and 
women  who  knew  Lincoln  remember  his 
“ soft,  tender,  dreamy,  patient,  loving  eyes 
— the  kindest  eyes  ever  placed  in  mortal 
head.”  As  to  his  wisdom,  his  genius,  his 
inestimable  greatness  of  spirit,  “his  nobly 
humane  simplicity  of  character,”  there  is 
no  need  to  speak. 

When  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  was 
standing  by  the  death-bed  of  his  revered 
chieftain,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  sacred 
dead,  the  great  war  secretary  uttered 
what  seems  to  me  the  most  fitting  and  en- 
during epitaph  on  Abraham  Lincoln: 

“There  lies  a man  for  the  ages.” 


